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and the whole lowering cloud of specialties, 
to the strenuous pursuit of which we have 
given over the week, may yet extinguish its 
feeble flame unless we guard it faithfully. 

Books and the Human Race; Librarianship 
to Humanity. That is a task of professional 
proportions, for the promotion of which we 
must contrive to save, to rescue, perhaps, a 



margin of professional ministry. And when 
we have all been brought to accept this com- 
mission, and have succeeded in gaining recog- 
nition from the world of men that our ful- 
fillment of it is a vital contribution to its 
continued upward flight, then we shall have 
accomplished our full duty to our profession, 
for then we shall have a profession. 



THE LIBRARIAN'S DUTY TO THE PROFESSION 

By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 



SUMMARY. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



The indifferent man frames his philosophy 
of life in the well worn phrase, "the world 
owes me a living"; the professional worker 
reverses this and expresses his ideal in the 
phrase, "I owe the world a living" — that is a 
living, vital being, a personality. In other 
words he contributes himself to his work 
and also includes therein his code of rela- 
tionship to those about him. These two con- 
tributions — personality and adjustment, un- 
derlie-all professionalism, the details varying 
from profession to profession according to 
the peculiar requirements of each. Let us 
apply these fundamental concepts to the par- 
ticular demands of the librarian's calling. 

In giving himself, the librarian must first 
of all be prepared to contribute the essentials 
of character. Character, we are sometimes 
prone to forget, still includes the Puritan at- 
tributes of truth, honesty, frugality, and 
thrift. This seems trite enough, but do not 
these homely virtues apply to our work, and 
react on professional conduct and concept? 

In addition to these Puritan qualities which 
stand the acid test, the librarian should also 
have the human qualities of a warm and un- 
derstanding heart. From a warm heart 
comes the courtesy that puts people at their 
ease. From an understanding heart grow 
patience, sympathy, and tact, with its "soft 
answer that turneth away wrath." 

Building on these inherent qualities of 
character, a profession implies years of care- 
ful study and preparation followed by spe- 
cific training. Knowledge therefore is the 
indispensable acquired asset in the librarian's 
personal equipment. Such knowledge should 
be alive and subject to the law of growth; 
for true learning is not mere superficial ac- 



quaintance with facts, nor a mere perfunctory 
knowledge derived from past stores, but 
springs from a continuing education in the 
fundamentals of human nature and of the 
realities of life, and increasing attainments 
in the wisdom of one's subject. 

A librarian should be bigger than the day's 
work and its routine, with a vision of the 
field as a whole, but while working towards 
the plans of the future, not forgetting or 
neglecting the needs of the day. 

While the librarian offers his character, 
his human understanding, his knowledge, and 
his conduct to his profession, he should at 
the same time have the Hellenic virtues of 
temperance and proportion. Professional 
concentration is an excellent thing, but "If a 
river swell beyond its banks," as Sir Edward 
Coke said, "it loseth its own channel," and 
thither professional zeal can carry one. The 
librarian should not take his profession so 
seriously that he fails to become a well- 
rounded citizen; he should have his share in 
community activities, living a normal life. 

The professional attitude of the librarian 
rests upon constant adjustment both in rela- 
tion to his colleagues and to the public he 
serves. The first of these relationships is 
the more difficult to meet, because of close 
and constant association. Its essential virtue 
is loyalty, loyalty in word and deed. In its 
positive aspect loyalty requires "standing by" 
one's colleagues, giving moral support, im- 
puting to each a desire to advance the work, 
even though his technique may be quite differ- 
ent from one's own. 

The farther the librarian advances in the 
rank of his profession, the more he needs to 
remember noblesse oblige, especially in rela- 
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tion to his juniors and those just entering 
upon a library career. A helping hand and 
a comprehending sympathy for newcomers is 
a part of professional ethics, showing them 
how to avoid the pitfalls through which the 
older one has stumbled. 

The visible sign of loyalty to our profes- 
sion is membership in the American Library 
Association, which is our Dun, our Brad- 
street, its Handbook, our Martindale's Legal 
Directory. By this connection we keep our 
allegiance to the ideals and standards of the 
profession. Through our membership comes 
a great opportunity to learn from others; it 
offers us a test of our ability to guard pro- 
fessional confidence and to rise above pro- 
fessional jealousy. Through the Association 
we are all working for one great end. 
Through it we can learn the practice of pro- 
fessional courtesy, for every librarian, fol- 
lowing the long established custom of physi- 
cians and lawyers, should be alert to exchange 
professional courtesies. 

The May number of the Annals of the 
American Academy is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the subject of professional and 
business ethics. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
engineers, journalists, preachers, give expres- 
sion to the ideals of their professions. And 
librarianship is represented with the others. 
The thirty articles of our code of ethics have 
also been printed in the Library Journal for 
the mid-June number, 1922, and so are acces- 
sible to all librarians. We should make it a 
part of our professional duty to read them 
over at least once a year, to consider them 
carefully and to measure our growth and 
development by their standard. 

In our relations with the public we serve, 
our aim should be so to carry on our work 
that our ideals for it will be readily apparent 
and will be infectious from our very conduct. 
In other words our attitude towards our 
work must be such that the public will be 
convinced that there is something more to 
our profession than a sentimental love of 
books, that we believe it is the mission of 
the library to offer to all the opportunity to 
reach out into the best world of thought 
which each individual is capable of entering. 

Our attitude towards the public should be 



that of a large understanding and an eager- 
ness to share our work and its methods; and 
as we meet the public half way, they will 
come more than half way to receive the serv- 
ice we have to offer — this is the end and the 
reward of our work. 

Every profession has its routine and its 
drudgery which may be emphasized or ac- 
cepted. Only when we arrive at the point 
where our work becomes our pleasure as well 
as our business will the public be convinced 
of our disinterestedness. 

Furthermore we as librarians can be true 
to our professional ideals by taking unto our- 
selves the advice we so freely give to others ; 
we too may turn to great books for precept 
and lesson, and example, repudiating the im- 
putation that librarians themselves never read 
the books they so generously commend. And 
if the stress of the day's work seems to leave 
little time for the leisurely reading in which 
we once indulged, one of the fruits of that 
early reading, if pondered now in maturity, 
might be increased inspiration in our careers. 
From the classics of childhood there are to be 
gleaned precepts that are fundamental to pro- 
fessional standing. From Pyle's Men of iron, 
with its picture of the school of knighthood, 
the need for professional training. From The 
talisman, with its unforgettable scene of the 
meeting between Richard and his enemy 
Saladin, the lesson of courtesy. From The 
three musketeers, with its motto "All for one 
— one for all" — the lesson of loyalty and co- 
operation. And from many books, the lives 
of Livingstone, of Stanley, of Captain Scott, 
the lesson of quiet devotion to duty and hero- 
ism in every day life. 

And indeed to what better source of in- 
spiration can the members of our profession 
turn than to the great books of biography, 
the lives of noble men and women. We have 
been considering the virtues, both Puritan 
and Hellenic, which go into the making of our 
duty to our profession. But the contempla- 
tion of abstract virtues may be less profitable 
than the study of the lives of real men and 
women who have met and overcome life's 
problems. So the librarian who turns aside 
from his profession at times to lose himself 
in the books which reveal the power of hu- 
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man personality may find that his profession 
has benefited by the digression and that he 
himself has become more truly professional. 
For it is truth to high ideals that makes for 



our ultimate success. As Percy Mackaye has 
truly said: 

"Like our dreams shall we ourselves be- 
come." 



PULL IN THE GANGWAY! 

By Adam Stbohm, Librarian, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



Our deliberations are at an end. We have 
listened with appreciation to speakers whose 
names are a source of common pride to all 
of us engaged in library work. We have had 
the advice and the articulated point of view 
of men who have rendered valuable service 
in other fields. We are rising from our coun- 
cil tables heartened by the earnestness and 
aggressiveness of spirit that have character- 
ized our sittings. We break ranks only to 
convene in smaller units at the various cen- 
ters and outposts where we are billeted to 
guard and to promote the common welfare. 

The warrant for this gathering will be 
determined by the proven wisdom of the 
plans and measures here agreed upon to make 
the influence of libraries ever more potent 
and recognized in the various problems of 
human affairs, in the science of government, 
in the arts, in commerce and manufacture, 
and, above everything else, in national edu- 
cation and culture. The closing note of our 
conference has been a definition of our re- 
sponsibility to the service in which we are 
enlisted and the code of conduct that should 
apply. Conscious as I am of the adequate 
manner in which previous speakers have dealt 
with this question, I trust, nevertheless, that 
you will allow me a few references to the 
ideals and high purposes which must be the 
motive power of any worthy service. 

Confronted with representatives of institu- 
tions within the span of the whole American 
continent and even from more distant points, 
I have a happy feeling that our duty to our 
profession lies not in the mere exploitation 
or boosting of a local institution but in the 
developing of human assets of common own- 
ership and shared benefits. According to tra- 
ditions we are in the business of creating 
readers. May we not go a bit further and 
proclaim that it is our duty to create clear 



and honest thinkers ! Our charter to prac- 
tice our profession is granted for the high 
purpose of promoting and socializing intelli- 
gence. Human society is very often propelled 
in its eager efforts by sentiment, feelings and 
sympathetic instincts. These are motives of 
high moral nature and certainly as far as 
sympathy and good will are concerned we do 
not desire to stem the flow. But we would 
like to have these efforts directed by and 
subservient to intelligence. 

Let us stand for the promotion of true 
knowledge and for the orderly union of moral 
and intellectual law in choosing the resources 
of our profession and directing them toward 
the noble aspirations of our own age. 

The mere increase of the volume of our 
resources and the mechanical distribution of 
same for public consumption are meaningless 
unless our labors are controlled by a com- 
petent understanding of values and not react- 
ing blindly to mere well-meaning yearnings. 
In short, let our efforts be truly creative, 
vitalizing the public mind. Let us drive a 
wedge into the shams and unveracities of dis- 
orderly minds, sweep the dross aside and 
exact intellectual integrity and sincere criti- 
cism. 

In endeavoring with other local agencies to 
promote law and order in public thinking, the 
Detroit Public Library has had the benefit 
of a far-seeing government and a generous- 
minded public opinion, making it possible to 
erect buildings wherein are housed organiza- 
tions and their equipment for mental training 
and self development. The good people of 
Detroit have, during the last decade or so, 
enjoyed a rather noteworthy state of pros- 
perity, largely the product of their own energy 
and daring. They take a legitimate pride in 
their increased economic power, but possibly 
we may also point with happy satisfaction to 



